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contrast with his more renowned contemporaries, 
Austin Cary was obscure logging engineer the 
Forest Service. Yet the story the life and work 
this latter-day Johnny Appleseed has reached legend- 
ary proportions the southern pine country. Cary, 
New England Yankee, dedicated himself the awe- 
some task bringing forestry and conservation 
region reluctant accept, and ill-equipped prac- 
tice, these innovations. His success places him the 
forefront noted American foresters and his char- 
acter warrants position peculiarly his own. 

Cary’s life, his work, and his influence forestry 
pivot around his self-selected role maverick. 
was individualist who, while denouncing 
real fancied opposition, thrived the challenge 
offered. When assigned the South 1917, was 
late middle-age, long career, highlighted un- 
orthodoxy, behind him. 


Lone Wolf 

boy preferred his own company that 
the hardy woodsmen met tramping alone through 
the Maine woods surrounding his home. school 
devoted himself study, shunned all social contacts 
and, when graduated the head his class 
Bowdoin College, was already known “lone wolf.” 
Unprepossessing appearance, medium height and 
stocky, grew mustache and beard while under- 
graduate—possibly cover facial blemishes; wore 
them the remainder his life. Blunt, tactless, and 
blandly indifferent, eschewed the social graces and 
amenities. company was frequently bore, sulk- 
ing silence departing indignation should any 
subject but forestry raised. One suspects found 
secret delight flaunting propriety whenever en- 
tered fine restaurant hotel field dress, complete 
with knapsack and tools, indulged his notorious 
penchant for kicking off his shoes dinner parties. 
his intimates, who were few, was often less than 
civil. this respect there more apt characteriza- 
tion this lonely man than that Inman 
dredge who, letter Cary, referred him 
“brutal 

Professionally Cary was much out step 
was socially. was, boasted, “self-taught” for- 
ester, sharp contrast the college-trained col- 
leagues sardonically labeled “so-called foresters 
virtue diploma.”? Taciturn, obdurate, 
and opinionated, was generally disagreement 


with his fellows policy and methods promoting 
forestry. Stubbornly loyal his version practical 
forest management, rejected the carefully con- 
narrowly prescribed research practiced 
professionals. “Research expounded, 
“would lot better directed and more fruitful 
were practicing forestry Partial the inter- 
ests business and industry flayed all proposals 
for government regulation control, frequently with- 
out regard for merit. forester’s duty, according 
Cary, was make forestry attractive private 
enterprise that men would, their own interest, fol- 
low his lead. 


Pioneer Forester 

The sources his economic philos- 
ophies are readily discernible. Born 1865, into 
old, well-to-do New England family, inherited not 
only estate that made him financially independent 
but also the standard Puritan outlook. Reaching ma- 
turity the Gilded Age, property owner and busi- 
nessman himself, wholeheartedly subscribed the 
tenets his class. Rugged individualism, private en- 
terprise, laissez-faire, and the ideal the self-made 
man were fundamentals accepted without question. 
was axiomatic that would apply his conserv- 
atism his profession. was ironic, too, that his 
decision for forestry life’s work should lead him 
into government service that was among the first 
encourage, the interest conservation, govern- 
ment ownership and control. 

His choice forestry profession, was, said, 
“natural, desirable, and inevitable even.” Afflicted 
with extreme nervousness and insomnia sought 
strenuous physical exertion the outdoors 
antidote. His lonely excursions through the Maine 
woods and association with woodsmen had provided 
him with respectable knowledge lumbering. After 
studying entomology and biology Johns Hopkins 
and Princeton universities received Master 
Science degree Bowdoin his education fitted him 
for the profession. More important than these, how- 
ever, was his love for the forests and his expressed 
feeling that “It inspiring thing for man 

Pioneering certainly was; the time the word 
“forestry” was not Cary’s 1890 
there were forestry schools America, there was 
forestry profession worthy the name. Adopting 


the rugged, demanding life New England lumber 
camps became position which offered 
little theory but much practical experience. 
concession the embryo profession visited 
Europe and the Biltmore Estate North Carolina, 
frankly dubious their value man his experi- 
ence. 1898, “the first American calling himself 
forester any such thing,” accepted employ- 
ment with large paper manufacturer New Eng- 
land where, although failed introduce his meth- 
ods conservative lumbering, acquired experience 
industrial forestry that was influence his entire 
career. desperation turned teaching, serving 
Harvard and Yale. Embittered and discouraged 
what considered “lack business sense” col- 
lege instruction, 1909 accepted position 
Superintendent Forests for New York state, near- 
disastrous brush with politics which left him state 
nervous collapse less than year. After two de- 
cades forester had little show for his efforts. 


Rejected Pinchot 

Throughout this long period free-lance forester 
and sometimes teacher Cary harbored consuming, 
inexplicable, ambition obtain government employ- 
ment. Considering his qualifications, there seemed 
ample reason for hope. had, these years, made 
reputation forester and teacher. had written 
many articles and published his highly successful, 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen. Bernhard Fernow 
was personal friend who commissioned him for lim- 
ited government projects. Through his teaching and 
work was associated with most ranking foresters, 
among them Henry Graves, William Greeley and 
Gifford Pinchot. Fernow, who Cary badgered for 
all likelihood would have employed him had 
his budget permitted. Cary understood Fernow’s situ- 
ation but there was less understanding when Pinchot 
became Chief Forester 1900 and, with Roosevelt’s 
backing, expanded the Forest Service. Although 
was well aware their philosophical difference Cary 
pressed Pincot for appointment—but avail. 
Pinchot, fine political style, wished Cary success 
his ambitions but hedged the all-important one 
making him part his was 
not until the Ballinger controversy, resulting 
Pinchot’s removal from office and the appointment 
Graves Chief Forester 1910, that Cary received 
appointment logging engineer the Forest 
Service. 

The Southland Beckons 

the six years following Cary’s appointment 
Pinchot’s reluctance seemed justified. The dour New 
Englander’s economic philosophy, compounded his 
belligerency, precluded cooperation with his superiors. 
While employed staff member the Pacific 
Coast his relations with Service officials steadily de- 
teriorated. Fortunately, when the situation reached 


climax 1916, circumstances enabled his old friend, 
Greeley, now the Washington office, offer 
choice assignments. Without hesitation Cary chose 
the South. 

Archaic Woods Practices 

From forester’s viewpoint his choice defied rea- 
son. 1917, southern forests were near extinction. 
Speculators and lumbermen had taken heavy toll from 
the vast areas state and federal land released for 
unrestricted sale following Civil War Reconstruction. 
Pressured ruthless competition, taxes, and greed, 
lumber operators, mostly northern, were stripping the 
last the virgin forests leaving cut-out and burned- 
out land the “curse and shame” the South. Naval 
stores production, the oldest woods industry the 
country, still functioned through the ancient factorage 
system. Debt, competition, and wildly fluctuating 
market plagued the industry while archaic woods 
practices depleted the forests. Competent observers 
were predicting the end southern forest and forest 

Actually, was just these deplorable conditions 
which made Cary’s assignment ideal for him and the 
Service. The West, with its uncut virgin forests, was 
the focal point Service activity. Between North 
Carolina and Louisiana there were state forest of- 
fices and the only federal representation was sta- 
tion Pensacola, Florida. Apparently the Service 
reasoned that Cary could little harm this limbo 
—and possibly some good. Cary was more than con- 
tent, was elated. Relieved hampering supervi- 
sion, free devise his own program, had opportu- 
nity prove his conservative plan for promoting 
forestry. Into the void southern forestry in- 
tended introduce forest practices which would as- 
sure second timber growth the barren, smoulder- 
ing land. Significantly, planned appeal south- 
ern landowners and operators, large and small. 
would necessary, knew, influence people 
generally hostile strangers, notoriously adverse 
change, and shackled near-feudal economy. 


Fire First Problem 

Fire was the first problem draw Cary’s attention. 
The recurrent fires that inflicted staggering loss 
timber prohibited second growth cut-over lands. 
The mind the southern rural population was the 
major cause. Forest fires were prerogative, nat- 
ural and necessary ham and hominy. was, and 
had been, local custom fire the woods periodically 
provide forage for livestock, and many imagined 
the flames would eradicate the dread boll weevil. And 
was frustration that drove the Forest Service and 
state organizations rely strict legal regulations 
for the only feasible answer—one that was repugnant 
the average Southerner. Cary pointed out the fal- 
lacies this program and, when his ideas were re- 
jected, took matters into his own hands. per- 
suaded landowners conduct experiments which, 


verified his research, convinced him that inten- 
tional firing woods under safeguards proper in- 
tervals, plan previously Herman 
Chapman, was the solution. defiance authority 
recommended this program. the official mind 
this was “heresy the worst type,” but time con- 
trolled burning was adopted all levels. 


Forestry Salesman 

Meanwhile, Cary was giving his attention the 
rejuvenation the forests and forest industries 
the South. retrospect his program seems amazingly 
simple. Briefly stated, planned point out the 
individual owner the error his ways, teach him the 
practices that offered redemption, and, appealing 
economic interest, encourage him reform. But 
his contemporaries, observing the shambles left the 
path exploitation and knowing the rural Southern- 
ers’ attitude, Cary was unrealistic. The talents 
master salesman were hardly enough and the dog- 
matic, introverted Yankee was most unlikely pros- 
pect for the role. 

Nevertheless, with his characteristic aplomb, Cary 
began his task. spoke meetings and wrote ar- 
ticles lauding the potential southern forests. 
purchased land Florida which worked learn 
the business for himself. established contacts 
personal visits and mail, seeking ideas, offering his 
own, constantly probing for that first stir interest 
which could add momentum. Because the myr- 
iad small operators and landowners engaged tur- 
pentining presented special problem devised 
particular scheme. After gaining the factors’ enthusi- 
astic support recruited Miss Eloise Gerry, per- 
sonable young lady from the Forest Products Labor- 
atory who was expert pine, and George 
Shingler, chemist the Department Agriculture 
who had devised greatly improved distilling methods 
into team which offered something everyone 
the turpentine industry. carnival atmosphere 
they toured the backwoods the turpentine belt 
where, encouraged factors, and doubtless grateful 
for diversion from their drab existence, crowds 
country folk followed the trio through the woods and 
gathered churches, schoolrooms, theaters. 
There the rustic audiences were treated lectures, 
demonstrations, and slides practices designed 
increase financial returns and preserve the forests. 
this way the word was carried throughout the pine 
country’s most remote areas. 


Lumbermen Listen 

the lumbering industry Cary was most successful 
through personal contacts. spent his summers 
Maine and traveled and from his headquar- 
ters Florida took meandering path the sites 
lumbering operations. His unprepared hosts first 
saw him when careened their place bat- 
tered government issue “tin lizzie,” its back seat 
loaded with baggage, roots, tools, soiled clothes, cor- 


respondence, and other paraphernalia threw over 
his shoulder. Crumpled, stained, his white beard dyed 
with tobacco, his only outward claim respectability 
his celluloid collars and cuffs, announced himself 
government agent named Austin Cary and immedi- 
ately asked about their problems. The problem pre- 
sented, invariably suggested, “Let’s out your 
woods and see.” After inspecting the holding, com- 
fortably seated the ground propped against tree, 
sharing his personal stock crackers, sardines, choc- 
olate bars, and coffee, suggested experiment 
little plot “to see what would do.” With little 
lose most were willing make this small beginning 
and when Cary departed usually left friend and 
convert forestry. Revisiting intervals, gave 
each these projects his personal attention, all the 
while suggesting new experiments. Over the years for- 
est management private land spread throughout 
the 

Information derived from this unofficial research 
was put excellent use. voluminous correspond- 
ence, indicative his success, accumulated Cary’s 
personal files. addition recorded hundreds 
little notebooks each bit data, results experi- 
ments, scraps dialogue, and miscellaneous personal 
items. From this mass seemingly unrelated, and 
all but himself undecipherable, information pre- 
pared reports research covering periods ten 
years. Operating clearinghouse, provided, from 
his research and that cooperating lumbermen, ad- 
vice and instruction every phase timber growing. 
The culmination this work appeared prolific writ- 
ings; numerous articles published trade and profes- 
sional journals analyzed the data and outlined com- 
plete programs for profitable forest management. 


Yankee Charm Succeeds 

Cary’s success selling forestry the South was 
personal one. did not, did some other foresters, 
ally himself with one large company and, although 
Chief Forester Greeley appreciated his 
the Service made small contribution his work. 
Somewhere the larder Cary’s personality there 
were the ingredients for living prototype Cald- 
well’s journeyman and peddler. direct, 
unpretentious fashion met men their own level, 
gained respect for his knowledge, confidence his in- 
tegrity, and, most important, sincere affection. Pro- 
vincial Southerners were charmed the Yankee 
rebel who enthusiastically flaunted his disrespect 
for propriety and authority. Cary protested that the 
economic incentive was instrumental the growth 
southern forestry, and perhaps was, but appreci- 
ation him person was the deciding factor. 

the early 1930’s, with new forest turning the 
South green once again, and little more than constant 
encouragement needed for continued progress, Cary 
considered his task accomplished. Moreover, was 
assured the discovery process for making 


white paper from pine that his hopes for southern 
paper industry, project worked hard promote, 
would fulfilled. Nearing retirement age and far 
from well, informed the Forest Service his in- 
tention “bang around less live more quietly.” 
And did—until explosive events Washington 
shattered the hush southern forests. 

mere logging engineer, all aspired be, 
Cary was out the mainstream national forestry. 
Nevertheless, his thought government’s proper role 
economic life was well-known, especially since his 
vehement opposition Pinchot’s plans during the 
hassle occasioned the Capper Report the early 
1920’s. this instance, confident Greeley’s and the 
administration’s conservatism, retired early the 
conflict—after demoting Pinchot “an aggrava- 
tion.” However, kept wary eye the situation 
after Greeley left the Service and was not surprised 
when the new leadership, strongly influenced 
Pinchot and supported Secretary Agriculture 
Wallace, announced program extensive govern- 
ment land acquisition. 


Opposed 

this score Cary was personally involved, for this 
saw it, meant negation all had 
done the South. was not then, had ever 
been, the arch-conservative many his contem- 
poraries thought. the contrary, his southern ex- 
perience had mellowed and molded his laissez-faire 
philosophy into views close Jacksonian economic 
democracy. Southern landowners, forced into selling 
out because hard times, would forfeit the promised 
rewards for their years forest management. pre- 
vent this, the irascible New Englander charged out 
battle with his enemies. sniped the policy 
writing and visiting his southern associates, dis- 
tributing copies his old speeches and articles. 
foresters supporting the program wrote bludgeon- 
ing letters, copies which mailed his friends. 
Finally, fired salvo the form “An Open 
Letter President Franklin Roosevelt,” bitter 
denunciation government land acquisition. Service 
officials suppressed the letter but were quandary 
what could done suppress the author. The 
agreement reached was that attempt silence him 
would more painful than suffering his opposition. 

was just well. his retirement 1935, 
the plaudits some and the consternation others, 
Cary released his letter Roosevelt for publication. 
Many Southerners were with him, those who felt they 
had live representative Washington [his] good 

were conservationists such his old friend, 
Herman Chapman. Henry Graves urged him 
and Raymond Hoyle suggested 
with this last contribution Cary, apparently confident 
the outcome, withdrew remain relative seclu- 
sion until his death stroke 1936 the Univer- 


sity Florida campus. The effect his efforts 
stem government land purchase debatable, still 
should noted that the country’s regions the 
South has far the least percentage publicly owned 
land. 
Dixie Reforested 

Judged solely forester Cary deserves the high- 
est rank but his role champion the South de- 
mands even greater recognition. Singlehandedly, 
set out encourage and educate landowners for- 
estry, the end result stable forest industry 
based conservation and perpetual yield. the 
generation since his death the progress southern 
forestry and forest industries unmistakably bear the 
imprint his work. other section can match the 
South private forest land and private forestry. To- 
day the lumber, turpentine, and paper industries are 
mainstay the economy, pointing the way toward 
real industrial progress. These are stable industries, 
based continuous source raw material, the for- 
ests. Southern landowners, from small farmer in- 
dustrial giant, are supplying this demand following 
the principles and practices initiated Cary. Many 
Southerners “got under their own trees” are now 
leaders forestry and conservation. second forest 
growth, carefully nurtured has, foretold, trans- 
formed Dixie into the “timber garden the world.” 
Forest history will record the South’s fond remem- 
brance of, and respectful gratitude the “Yankee 
peddler forestry,” Austin Cary. 
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SOUTHERN PAPER INDUSTRY 


Interview 


with REUBEN ROBERTSON 


TRAILBLAZING THE 


Elwood Maunder and Elwood Demmon 


Reuben Robertson name well-known and highly respected the paper and 
pulp industry. During more than half century leadership the management The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company Hamilton, Ohio, and member numerous 
associations the wood-using industries, Mr. Robertson has played important role 
segment our nation’s economic history. 

was recognized for his outstanding work developing the economy the 
southern states when was named Man the South 1950. lawyer training 
Yale and the University Cincinnati, first became involved the management 
Champion 1907 and has served that company both president and chairman the 
Board. Now, 81, take active part business affairs and maintains 

The following oral history interview was made February 15, 1959, Elwood 
Maunder, director the Forest History Society, and Elwood Demmon, former president 
the Society American Foresters and retired former head the Southeast Experiment 
Station the United States Forest Service. 


Mr. Robertson, perhaps you can tell 
bit about how Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company got into the pulp and paper business. 


The Champion interests along 1904 
and were conducted under the name the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, with 
paper machines only. Peter Thomson, who was the 
organizer the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
found that was buying his raw material from his 
competitors, and thought that was weak position 
strategically. that time the paper industry was 
quite profitable. have very fond memories divi- 
dends ten per cent month and federal taxes 
state taxes change the enjoyment. 

wanted make his Ohio mill self-contained 
pulp and, going the theory that the papermakers 
had that time, had have supply spruce. 
Sulphite pulp was the cornerstone which paper- 
making was based and Mr. Thomson was looking for 
supply spruce timber with the shortest haul 
the Ohio mill. That led him into western Carolina. 
that time there were substantial areas spruce along 
the tops the Smokies and the Balsam Mountains. 


The spruce appears from elevations 5,000 feet 
6,500 feet, where get climate that com- 
parable that Canada. Our rainfall and the mild 
climate gave splendid growth spruce, the 
spruce stands the Smoky and Balsam Mountains 
were recognized the finest eastern America. 


Was the company drawing supplies 
spruce from its competitors who owned and cut tim- 
ber the same area? 

were buying pulp from the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company who had spruce 
holdings West Virginia, and also from the New 
York and Penn Company who had hemlock holdings 
Pennsylvania. were buying pulp, not timber. 
had facilities for converting the timber into 
pulp that time. 


Your company goes back its origin 
the last century? 

Rosertson: Champion was incorporated about 
1896. was built entirely Mr. Thomson’s initia- 
tive. Mr. Thomson had been the owner bookstore 
Cincinnati. thought that could make more 


money producing the books, established 
printing plant and publishing plant Cincinnati, 
and that gave him access knowledge about paper. 
The Champion International Paper Company from 
near Holyoke, Massachusetts, had developed new 
method coating paper, permitting the wet coating 
applied both sides the sheet one time, 
and they had basic patent it. Mr. Thomson got 
license under that patent—that’s where the Cham- 
pion name came in—and wasn’t long until the 
“child” exceeded the “parent” size and became the 
dominant factor the field coated paper, because 
the patent rights. The business grew very rapidly. The 
first step was coating, then making the paper, then 
making the pulp supply the papermaker’s needs. 
That’s how Champion got into Carolina. was there 
because these forested areas were the closest the 
Hamilton, Ohio, plant. 

The use chestnut came about through another 
patent that was obtained fellow named Oma 
Carr. Oma really abbreviation Omega. His 
parents decided that was the last addition 
the family the name “Omega,” the last letter the 
Greek alphabet, was selected for him, and for business 
reasons shortened Oma. was chemical en- 
gineer and had watched the extract plants west- 
ern Carolina and Virginia extracting tannin from the 
chestnut wood, and then burning the waste. They 
ground the chestnut wood practically powder 
order accomplish the greatest extraction. de- 
vised plan which the extraction could com- 
pleted without destroying the fiber from the paper- 
maker’s standpoint. His idea was that the extraction 
the tanning material could done such way 
pay for the wood; then the extracted chips were 
the pulp mill, the soda pulp mill. You see, 
there were two mills involved, the sulphite mill and 
the soda mill, and the extracted chips were 
the soda mill. The soda mill would then the 
enviable position having wood for very low cost, 
using this waste. was one those fine ideas that 
had been worked out the laboratory, but not 
mill seale. 

came down here fifty-day assignment, which 
turned out fifty-vear assignment. 1907 they 
had just started the mill and they were struggling 
make that laboratory plan into workable, commer- 
cial operation. took about five years really ac- 
complish it. There were many years which the sale 
tanning materials paid for the wood, that was 
most profitable enterprise. 


What were some the problems pro- 
duction? 


Well, the first chipper that Mr. Carr 
designed—that was the key it, and the patent was 
the chip preparation. The chip was the nature 
shaving. was very thin chip order permit 
the maximum extraction and had very special 


chipper—instead taking the billets “end on” took 
them sidewise. And, course, order make them 
feed into the chipper had have power ram 
push against the face the chipper, and got his 
angle cut swelling the face the chipper. That 
proved very expensive way preparing the 
chips and that very thin shaving didn’t permit 
fill the digesters, got very, very low yield from 
the digesters. finally had give that method 
and back the more less standard method 
chipping wood with the billets fed “end on.” 
departed from the strictly standard method using 
very much shorter chip. 


other words, you got curled chip? 


Rosertson: The first one was curled—a very thin 
shaving—and was ideal for extraction and for pulp- 
ing, but the trouble was the digester yield. The yield 
per cord wasn’t affected much the digester yield. 
was just like packing feathers into container. 
finally got going—very profitably—on this revised 
form chip. Then about 1920 the blight appeared. 

came through one the botanical gardens 
where they had lot imported chestnut trees. All 
the forest experts ignored because didn’t seem 
amount anything, but pretty soon, with the aid 
the birds and the winds, this fungus was distributed 
all over the country where the chestnut existed. And, 
course, each tree that had become infected became 
focus infection for hundreds other trees through 
the birds and on, and before anything could 
done about it, had taken over the whole stand 
chestnut the southern Appalachians. And that was 
really the dominant tree, wasn’t it? 


forest, sometimes more than half the volume. 


came into this territory for two 
reasons. The first was the spruce and the second was 
the enormous stand chestnut. saw many chestnut 
trees that were six and seven feet diameter. They 
grew rapidly and the stand per acre was very high. 


Tell something about the development 
your industrial forestry program. After World War 
was over, wasn’t very long before you employed 
Walter Damtoft, believe, the first industrial for- 
ester the South. 


Rosertson: Yes, that’s right. 


What led you the making that pol- 
icy decision and the establishment something that 
was new departure your industry? 


was primarily the thought safe- 
guarding our capital expenditures here. knew that 
when you spend several million dollars plant, 
you can’t afford write off short period for 
lack raw material, that was one the factors. 


\ 


And then Dr. Carl Schenck was quite friend 
mine. used see great deal him when was 
here. After had his battle with George Vanderbilt 
have any place with his school, and 
that time had number buildings what 
called Sunburst. It’s the Lake Logan area now, 
just above that, Pigeon River. had number 
buildings that were built the first place house 
woods workers. were going get the spruce out 
that area and had built the little village Sun- 
burst which was supposed model village. had 
very nice little cottages and meeting places and things 
that sort, and weren’t using them, because 
were getting our materials from other directions. But 
invited Dr. Schenck move his school 
Sunburst, which did, and carried some the 
early surveys for us. began think about the use 
pine back those days. knew that the fiber was 
suitable, but didn’t know much about the supply. 
took his forestry school and made survey the 
whole territory tributary Canton. 


This was before Dr. Charies Herty’s 
experiments? 

Yes, long before. were making 
bleached kraft out pine least ten years before 
Dr. Herty started. For long time Dr. Herty has been 
credited with making the first white paper out pine. 
This correct certain degree. was the first 
make newsprint out pine, white newsprint. Many 
people don’t realize that it’s easier make fine pa- 
pers out pine than make newsprint. were 
active operation least ten years before Dr. Herty 
got underway his work. took him through the 
plant myself and showed him our pine pulping opera- 
tions. Using alkaline solution you dissolve the 
resinous matters before you bleach the pulp. Now, 
making newsprint you don’t use bleached pulp, you 
rely the natural color the wood for the most 
part. It’s unbleached pulp plus ground wood. And 
when you use pine ground wood you get all the resin- 
ous matters that are the stick right the paper 
sheet and makes plenty trouble. didn’t make 
that kind paper all, came along with this 
new process converting pine into newsprint ten 
years after had started making the bleached kraft 
for the finer papers. hadn’t worked with that 


all and had interest because our papers were 
all the printing, the book grades. 


Was that mostly white pine? 

Rosertson: No, that was jack pine primarily. All 
our earlier experiments were made with the local 
yellow jack pine, such Virginia pitch pine and 
shortleaf. didn’t use any, practically any, long- 
leaf loblolly our early work. were drawing 
from the mountain section. was Dr. Schenck who 
helped clarify our thinking about the use pine. 


what ways did you carry out the ex- 
periment? Were there actually sample cooks made? 

Rosertson: had made laboratory cooks the 
mill. were operating soda mill, using straight 
caustic soda our solvent for chestnut. Then 
saw the possibilities using pine, allocated some 
our soda mill the cooking pine. Our first pine 
was cooked not the kraft process the sulphate 
process, but the soda process. 


you remember about what date that 
was? 

think that was about 1915. had 
idea belittling the accomplishment Dr. Herty. 
solved difficult problem. But was quite dif- 
ferent problem from ours and there was confusion 
the minds lot people what was white 
paper. The newspaper account said that was the 
first make white paper. Well, wasn’t the first 
make white paper out pine. was the first 
make newsprint out pine. 


talked mainly about newsprint. 


Rosertson: talked it, but the public thought 
that was the first one use pine papermaking. 


Actually, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory Madison had worked out some these proc- 
esses before Herty, but Herty was great publicist 
and could get the ear the people. 


Yes, and Herty was motivated some- 
thing else, too, think. Herty was southerner 
was imbued with tremendous desire raise the 
whole economy the South. This motivated him 
seek publicity for his ideas and for the results that 
got his experiments. 

Yes, think that’s right. 


resulted lot good for the South. 


There’s question about it. gave 
national publicity possibilities that big paper cor- 
porations could good for the South. 


And also was resented somewhat 
the pulp and paper industry which was centered 
the North. They were having some hard times with 
overproduction about then. 

It’s kind interesting look back 
some his assurances when was trying get the 
pulp mills located the South. think mentioned 


the fact that those early releases his talked 
about pulpwood $3.50 cord, delivered. thought 


that was over-optimistic about that. 


Actually wood was very cheap those 
days. 
You could get for that. Now, when 


the Canton plant started, the prevailing price for 
chestnut was $3.50 delivered and the wage rates were 


— 


seventy-five cents day for ten-hour day, and 
good foreman got dollar day. 


minimum wage? 

Rosertson: minimum wage. Those were the 
prevailing rates. course, didn’t last long, and 
that $3.50 price chestnut didn’t last long. soon 
real demand was established, you had pay the 
real cost getting out. That $3.50 was more less 
emergency price, distress price, give-away price. 


Was there demand for chestnut for 
any other uses than pulp? How about poles and ties, 
and things like that? 


Chestnut isn’t very good for ties; 
good for poles, but most the chestnut was beyond 
the pole size here. The biggest demand was from the 
tanneries and the extract plants that extracted the 
tannin material and concentrated it, and then shipped 
all over. one time our plant was the largest one 
anywhere operation using chestnut. supplied 
the bulk the British requirements. British Tanners, 
Limited, was aggregation about twenty the 
big tanneries England and supplied all their 
needs. They liked chestnut better than they did other 
materials. fitted their formulas. 


Was this purely by-product far 
you were concerned? 


Rosertson: was by-product that sold 
tanners the United States, Canada, and Eng- 
land. 


How important was you? 


Rosertson: was our most profitable operation. 


It’s where you made your money? 


Yes, that’s where made our money. 
The sulphite mill was economically sound, but the 
other was the real profit maker. The actual produc- 
tion bleached pine has been more profitable, after 


once got settled down, than the spruce operations 
were. 


But this was nothing you knew about 
the time you were losing your spruce lands? 

No. had made some experiments, 
but when saw the prospect losing our spruce 


then speeded our experiments and made cooks 
soda process. But the soda process drastic 


process and lessens both the strength and the yield. 


The use the kraft process buffers the action—there 
caustic the liquor but it’s buffered the extent 
that gives higher yield and much better strength. 


This loss spruce, perhaps, the long 
run was good thing. Tell little bit about that 
period and your sentiments and your experiences. 


Rosertson: You are familiar with the formation 


the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, you are 
familiar with that organization? They decided that 
the finest body spruce eastern America was this 
body that had spent ten years building up. 

got this hundred thousand acres the crest 
North Carolina. And the Smoky Mountain group 
came and asked didn’t want sell it. 
said didn’t because was the sole source 
supply for our sulphite mill. Then they went ahead 
and got condemnation authority—they established 
the right eminent domain for the park commissions 
North Carolina and Tennessee. And the legisla- 
tures the two states appropriated $2,500,000 apiece, 
that they had $5,000,000 work on. Then they 
came back and asked sell them the land. 
said, “What are going with the sulphite 
mill?” 

They said, “The sulphite mill entirely dissociated 
from those lands, and that’s your problem.” That was 
the essential difference viewpoint between us. 
recognized that was desirable thing from the 
standpoint the community and the states. But 
had duty our stockholders protect their in- 
vestment. had very substantial investment 
the sulphite mill. didn’t affect the soda mill all 
because that was dependent chestnut and chestnut 
wasn’t affected the Smoky Mountain Park Pro- 
gram. 

the first actual condemnation trial was over 
Sevier County Tennessee Sevierville. They sub- 
mitted the thing one those evaluation juries, you 
know. They had been offering million dollars, 
think was, for the whole outfit and this jury came 
with verdict about three million just for the Ten- 
nessee side. And think some them wet their pants 
over it! But that was just the first step the con- 
demnation proceeding. You see, you had have 
evaluation “jury view” they called it. think 
was five men. 


And representatives both sides testi- 
fied? 

Rosertson: That’s right. The jury view had 
final say-so, was appraisal really. 


Who did you bring witnesses be- 
fore this group? 

brought foresters—people be- 
lieve foresters sometimes! They had all traveled 
around good deal and knew values, knew what the 
stumpage was worth. 

The Park Commission had one fellow named Stat- 
ler. was one the prominent foresters Canada 
and operated sulphite mill Canada. 
course, their logging methods were wholly different 
from what they are here. They float the streams; 


don’t float all. the Smoky Mountain area had 


built narrow-gauge railroad clear the 5,000 
foot contour. had laid out contours for railroad 


operations. This fellow Statler was taken there 
mid-winter when it’s pretty rough and came back 
with the report that the lands were worthless, that 
they couldn’t operated economically anybody. 

There was quite difference viewpoint between 
some the experts. Several them came there and 
said that the lands were completely inoperable, but 
had been operating them our own satisfaction. 
With these logging railroads had overhead skidders 
and all the mechanical equipment necessary 
operate rugged country. That was rugged coun- 
try! 


Did you offer then testimony your 
own records operation? 


Oh, yes. All that appeared and this 
jury view took our view it. They were mountain 
men that knew something the values there. These 
other fellows from Canada and various other parts 
the United States just hadn’t faced that problem. 


Were these other men from other parts 


the country brought testify the govern- 
side? 


Rosertson: Yes, that’s right. This first trial was 
Sevier County Sevierville, Tennessee, and lasted 
just about two months with that jury view. had 
the Mountain View Inn rented and occupied prac- 
tically the whole hotel with our witnesses and our 
legal staff. 


How long period time did take 
settle that controversy? 


Rosertson: think the negotiations lasted two 
three years, from about 1926 1930. 


Was your training forestry? 


No, graduated from Yale with 
Bachelor Arts degree, with expectation going 
into forestry all. father was lawyer Cin- 
cinnati and counted pick his practice 
and with it. took the law course the Univer- 
sity Cincinnati, and became lawyer and was ad- 
mitted the bar. Later married Mr. Thomson’s 
daughter and then business got into terrible mess 
1907, when the bottom dropped out everything. 
They were all busy there and this mill here 
Canton was half finished, but not financed. They 
doubled their capacity Hamilton without financ- 
ing, expecting pay out that ten per cent 
month dividends. And when dividends didn’t come 
were hell fix. They were needing help and 
they asked wouldn’t come down here North 
Carolina and see could straighten out the mess 
that prevailed. first assignment was last not 
more than fifty days. 


You looked upon purely tempo- 
rary thing? 

Rosertson: Yes, was going back into practicing 
law, and then got involved that couldn’t get 
out, and father released from expectations 
and obligations, really, into his office. 


development came ten 
fifteen years ahead that the industry the 
South? 

That’s right. was matter steady 
growth with us. Looking back over the record and 
taking five-year periods, there has never been single 
five-year period which our sales 
were not excess the preceding five years. It’s 
been steady growth. And the property account has 
risen because plowing back earnings. paid 
for most the things that put through earn- 
ings. have not used the merger method all. 


You did expand though, into Texas, 
along the Thirties. 

Yes, that’s right. That Pasadena mill 
has been there twenty-five years now. 


That’s when was New Orleans and 
remember helped Charlie Smith and Damtoft and 
others some the forest inventory background for 
the Texas development. 


that time had come the con- 
clusion that would get better and more perma- 
nent supply the essentials kraft paper and pulp 
making down there. You see, were looking for 
forest area where the growth would exceed the drain 
very substantial amount and the east Texas 
area that time was outstanding that regard. 


And there were other mills there? 


There were other mills there. 
had location formula which had certain items. 
wanted get natural gas for fuel (get away from 
the clutches John wanted forest 
area where the growth exceeded the drain; wanted 
place where could get salt cheaper. Salt one 
the commodities making bleach. had been buy- 
ing salt Michigan and Syracuse, New York. 
Down Houston were sitting within fifteen miles 
salt dome. 


Sulphur, also. 


Rosertson: don’t get any sulphur down there. 
didn’t need sulphur for the kraft process. But 
this salt dome have enough take care for 
150 years. And then wanted source lime. For 
this Carolina plant get our lime froni the waste 
the marble quarries over east Tennessee. Down 
there, Galveston Bay, there are enormous deposits 
oyster shells and they have dredges there that dig 


them and wash them and then deliver them right 
our plant very much less than their cost here. 
Then wanted outlet for caustic. didn’t use 
all the caustic that made our electrolytic plant. 
Several big refineries are Texas, right alongside 
the ship channel, and sold them caustic for 
the neutralization their sour oils, sour oils carrying 
sulphuric acid. They had get out their crude. 
sold them caustic get rid the sulphuric 
acid; the by-product that was sodium sulphate, 
which exactly what wanted our process, 
balanced out very well. 

covered all the eastern United States and the 
West Coast with that location formula. rated the 
location with reference evaluation each these 
items: excess forest growth over drain, the availa- 
bility salt, the availability lime, the access the 
market for caustic, and then access Ohio water 
transportation. That was another factor. You see, 
were the inland waterway there and wanted 
low freight rates. 


How did you get your sights differ- 
ent locations? 


Damtoft and Charlie Smith were our 
scouts. 


They used the findings the Forest 
Survey, which were coming along just about that 
time, indicating how much timber there was east 
Texas, and how rapid!y was growing. 


lot people said, when they heard 
were going Texas, crazy. There’s 
timber out Texas, it’s nothing but prairies and 
rice fields and oil refineries and things that sort.” 
lot people had never heard the “Big Thicket,” 
you see, and the tremendous areas good, fast-grow- 
ing pine. Another factor there was the rate growth. 


That brings interesting sidelight. 
The knowledge this timberland and its fast-growing 
capacity, was sense, fact made known the 
public the surveys the Forest Service, right? 


right. That was based pub- 
lished data. 


And this then, was contributing fac- 
tor developing the industry there? 


Well, now looked areas Ala- 
bama. one time looked pretty seriously 
Mobile and then looked pretty seriously Tusca- 
loosa. Tuscaloosa and Mobile could get coal 
fuel. use about thousand tons coal day 
Canton and that’s important factor with us. 
were looking for the cheapest possible fuel. 
Tuscaloosa the mines were right the Warrior River 
within few miles the plant. And then took 


serious look Mobile, but when got the final 
comparison, Texas was the best, because the nat- 
ural gas, the large areas timber, the oyster shell 
situation, and the market situation. All those factors 
entered into it. 


Did you buy cut-over lands down there? 


From whom did you buy these? 


bought not only cut-over lands, 
but got virgin lands, too. the outset, when 
started buying lands there, wouldn’t buy anything 
unless all the mineral rights were included. bought 
sixty seventy thousand acres with all the mineral 
rights included. course, later the mineral rights 
were sufficient value pay for the stumpage, 
that stumpage cost nothing. But pretty soon the 
values rose sharply there, and people wouldn’t sell the 
oil rights. with our later purchases (we have about 
300,000 acres Texas now) mineral rights could 
acquired. 


Louisiana Oklahoma? 


No, it’s all Texas—all tributary 
the Pasadena plant and mostly the Trinity River— 


partly the Trinity River and partly the San 
Jacinto. 


what extent you depend upon 
sources other than your own lands supply your 
needs there? 


are cutting our own lands only 
for forest improvement. 


You draw from the national forests, 
also? 


Yes. buy wood both from the 
farmer down there and from the national forests. 
Here this North Carolina section the same 
thing. are not cutting extensively our own 
lands yet. 


You are building your own lands up, 
other words? 


That’s right. are trying build 
them the highest value. You see, while the lands 
that have bought this area South Carolina— 
most the lands tributary the Canton mill are 
over the South Carolina side—very often would 
buy lands that had good forest reproduction them, 
but nothing ready for immediate harvest. many 
those areas there were more trees than needed and the 
forest could improved thinning. 


recall the time when the company 
started out Texas. The Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, which was director, then had research 
work underway Texas, and discussed the pos- 
sibility putting research field center deter- 
mine the best methods managing that land for 
timber production, including pulpwood. And did 
that cooperative basis. 


The Forest Service was extremely help- 
ful over there and South Carolina, too. 


This interesting because think 
the public’s mind even today there this notion 
two antagonists—the forest-related businessman 
one side and the federal Forest Service man the 
other—still conflict with one another. Yet there has 
been over recent years gradual bridging the chasm 
dissension between the two groups. like you, 
you would gentlemen, into that little bit, 
see you can’t find few bench marks that story 
which mark the gradual change from point an- 
tagonism one harmonious working together. 


don’t recall that there ever was much 
antagonism the part industry federal forest 
research developments. 


Rosertson: No, don’t think there ever was. 
think there has been antagonism the building 
large federal forest areas into units that are big 
enough justify management plan. It’s only just 
few years ago down South Carolina—you see, 
they had law that limited the amount that foreign 
corporation could buy there. think was 5,000 
acres, wasn’t it? 


Something like that. 


wealth. 


They were afraid concentrated 


was the local and state governments 
that were afraid. 


Yes. prevailed pretty much through 
the state there. They didn’t want get these large 
forest areas removed from immediate use, from the 
peckerwood mill operators, for instance. They have 
always been against the forestry plan. 


Tell, me, Mr. Robertson, you had train- 
ing the law; would you say that the excesses the 
nineteenth century rugged individualist, laissez-faire, 
capitalistic development this country gave any 
justification for these fears the part state and 
local governments? 


Rosertson: think originally the lumbermen would 
“get and get out.” They didn’t take any steps 
guard against the burning the forest, protecting 
young growth; they just got what they could out 
and went on. course, have remember that 
profits the early days the lumber operations 
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sometimes were very limited and they spend 
very much protecting the property. 


They couldn’t foresee the forestry pos- 
sibilities the future. 


No, they thought that mining the 
forest area they were getting the greatest value out 
it. took long time for them realize that those 
forest areas could farmed for perpetual yield. 


But regardless the economic condi- 
tions which caused them operate they did, still 
the economic and social results their operations did 
leave mark upon public opinion that has been long 
time healing. 


Yes, think there has been feeling 
that the big corporation was ruthless. But today the 
big corporation’s interest the direction per- 
manency supply. 


Stabilizing the economy? 


Rosertson: That’s right. Most pulp and paper 
mills today—well, they all call for the expenditures 
lot capital—thirty, forty, sixty million dollars 
—and very often has financed. When you get 
with the Wall Street banker wants know what 
the chances survival are for company investing 
that much money. How permanent the raw mate- 
rial supply? order properly finance many 
these new jobs, they have spend money forests 
and they have see that those forests are operated 
management plan, sustained yield basis. The 
financing feature has entered in, don’t you think? 


Yes. Not only the company’s own 
land, but also the need support forestry the 
whole general area. 


Many years ago, our contracts with 
the small farmer, put clause that could 
cancel the contract was not handling his wood 
lot accordance with sustained vield principles. 
seldom had it, but provided field men help 
marking the trees for cutting. 


was educational measure. 


Did this policy the part your com- 
pany precede the concept and the advocacy that 
idea through such agencies the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association? 


Yes, that came along later. 


How you see the next fifty 
years forestry this country? 


Rosertson: don’t see any prospect any great 
change the plans that are already underway. 
think the concept that the forests should main- 
tained for perpetual yield very generally accepted 
throughout the Southeast now. 


Thunder Lake Narrow Gauge. Har- 
vey Huston. (Harvey Huston, pub- 
lisher, 860 Mount Pleasant Street, 
Winnetka, Illinois, 1961. xii 146 pp. 
Bibliography and illustrations. $7.50.) 
William Rector professor 
American history, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior, Wis., and the 
author Log Transportation the 
Lake States. 


William Rector 


The northern woodlands the Lake 
States are veined with veiled remem- 
brances ancient railroad rights 
way. Innumerable residents, fishermen, 
hunters, and summer visitors have dis- 
covered and rediscovered these fading 
traces lumbering history and have 
become intrigued with the questions 
where the railroad ran and from 
whence came. Too often these re- 
searches have resulted with 
torian never finishing his study and 
few people outside the logging rail- 
friends even knowing his interest, 
let alone profiting from his unpublished 
and, quite often, unwritten study. For- 
tunately, Harvey Huston was one re- 
searcher who did not allow his study 
attractively printed, and profusely 
lustrated with almost 150 photographs 
and other illustrations this history 
one the most attractive published 
accounts the history Lake States 
logging railroad this reviewer has seen. 


the case many other logging 
railroads, the failure river drive 
caused the birth the Thunder Lake 
railroad 1893. apparently had 
specific identity until 1898 when was 
incorporated common carrier, with 
the all important right eminent do- 
main, under the title the Brown 
Robbins Railroad Company. then 
consisted some sixteen miles main 
line and spurs. 1901 the line was 
renamed The Robbins Railroad Com- 
pany and this remained the official ti- 
tle for this particular section the 
railroad. 


the operations the Robbins 
Lumber Company pursued the retreat- 
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Notes and Reviews from Forest History’s Library 


The Ball-Hooter; From the Forests 
They Felled Cities Grew. Howard 
Hanlon. (Prospect Books, 1960. 
481 pp. Illustrated. $4.50.) 
Recknagel former professor 
forestry Cornell University and 
currently book review editor The 
Northeast Logger. the author 
number forestry textbooks. 


Recknagel 


There have been other books late 
about the woods and their utilization. 
Few, however, have dealt with the area 
covered Howard Hanlon. Dudley 
Tonkin did some extent 
Partner, the River (University Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958), but the scope 
the present book far wider—covering 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia the 
period their leadership lumber 
producers. 


The author, fourth generation lum- 
berman the region, pre-eminently 
qualified write this book. Combin- 
ing flair for descriptive writing with 
thorough command the facts, 
has produced authentic and read- 


able book. 


The story told the most part 
through the person Mike Hannifer, 
fictional, yet very real woodsman who 
typifies the lumberjacks the great 
days logging and lumbering the 
two states. The forest history the 
region, from the early (1880) days 
exploitation the present, skillfully 
woven into tales rafting, river driv- 
ing, railroading, and romantic, 
incongruous, moonlight wedding 
railroad trestle. The close era and 
the promise the new aptly chron- 
icled Mike Hannifer soliloquizes: 
“From the forests felled cities have 
grown. From the forests that are now 
growing felled, more homes will 
built and furnished for mankind 
enjoy.” 

Howard Hanlon congratu- 
lated for recording period which has 
passed and thus bringing the printed 
page great epoch logging. 


Minnesota Lands: Ownership, Use and 
Management Forest and Related 
Lands. Samuel Trask Dana, John 
Allison, and Russell Cunning- 
ham. (Washington, The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 1960. xxi. 
463 pp. Bibliography 
$5.00) Lucile Kane the curator 
manuscripts the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. She has done research 
and writing landownership the 
Lake States. 


Lucile Kane 


Second series forest land own- 
ership, use and management studies 
sponsored the American Forestry 
Association, Minnesota Lands re- 
markably fine contribution un- 
derstanding state’s resources. The 
authors survey types soils, minerals 
and forest cover; trace the transfer 
almost fifty million acres land from 
the public domain into private and 
state ownership; discuss the remaining 
holdings the federal, well state 
and county governments; outline the 
present-day pattern land ownership; 
and consider problems engendered 
checkered patterns land ownership, 
changing governmental philosophy, and 
shifting land use. 


Although the book’s emphasis 
forest and related lands, contains 
great deal information 
types. Its broad perspective both 
kinds land considered and evolution 
ownership widens the book’s useful- 
ness. Students agriculture, mining, 
railroads, state and national parks, and 
wildlife, well those specializing 
forests and forest products indus- 
tries, will find the volume basic data 
conveniently summarized. 


Not the least valuable sections 
the book are special studies Hub- 
bard and Itasca counties; synopsis 
major legislation relating tax delin- 
quency and tax forfeiture; and chron- 
ological summary the intricate series 
state and federal laws relating 
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Logging Railroad 
(From Page 13) 


ing pinelands northward, additional 
trackage was laid. When the Thunder 
Lake Company purchased the assets 
the Robbins Lumber Company most 
the common carrier trackage (sixteen 
miles) was abandoned and the lumber 
company the trains for the 
common carrier, hence the title the 
book. The common carrier feature 
the road was more technical than ac- 
tual, but the private logging railroad 
portion the trackage continued 
expand, that the 1930’s the main- 
line from Rhinelander was more than 
fifty miles length while the common 
carrier trackage had shrunk 
miles. the fall 1940 the logging 
operations the Thunder Lake Lum- 
ber Company ceased and the following 
year the railroad was disbanded and 
the trackage torn up. 

could expected, the author not 
only gives the history the railroad, 
the history each locomotive, and 
description operating problems, but 
includes very readable account log- 
ging northern Wisconsin. hoped 
that this example will spur 
torians logging railroads complete 
their studies. 

spite the many favorable as- 
pects this volume, it’s use his- 
torical tool limited. The complete 
absence footnotes make difficult 
for another historian pursue the 
leads uncovered here; the bibliography 
meager and apparently the trade 
journals the period were not utilized; 
and the lack index will felt 
more and more the years pass by. 
Future publishers the field logging 
railroad history may well ponder the 
question whether they should 
print many photographs that have 
little historical value (more than 
dozen pictures Engine No. for ex- 
ample) print those items that will 
make their volume historical tool 
well interesting reading. 


James Srevens, well-known West 
Coast writer, seeking copy 
1924 University Minnesota pamphlet 
entitled “Keep Minnesota Green.” 
Readers having information where 
this brochure may obtained are 
urged contact Stevens 719 Ran- 
dolph Place, Seattle 22, Washington. 
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Architects American Forestry 
Subject Historians’ Convention 


GROWING INTEREST historians 
the forest history North America 
was demonstrated this month the 
inclusion session, “Architects 
American Forestry,” the annual 
meeting program the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 

Two young historians and political 
scientist read papers Gifford Pinchot, 
Austin Cary and William Greeley 
the learned association meeting staged 
April 20th the Pick-Fort Shelby 
Hotel Detroit. The MVHA the 
largest association American histor- 
ians and attracts many 2,000 
professional historians its annual 
three-day meetings. 

The panel forestry was moderated 
Dr. Theodore Blegen, noted Min- 
nesota historian and former dean 
the graduate school the University 
Minnesota. David Mason, well- 
known consultant forester Portland, 
Oregon, gave the summary. 

Dr. Roy Ring White the Univer- 
sity Maryland’s department his- 
tory read paper “Austin Cary: 
Father Forestry the Southern 
States” which reprinted earlier 
pages this issue. 

Mr. George Morgan, Jr., research 
associate the Forest History Society, 
read paper “William Greeley: 
Practical Forester” which will re- 


Minnesota Lands 
(From Page 13) 


land enacted between 1785 and 1959. 
Over two hundred tables, charts, maps 
and graphs supply lavish statistical and 
illustrative data. 

Messrs. Dana, Allison and Cunning- 
ham have pooled their talents help 
illuminate one more dark area re- 
search Minnesota history. Their 
work combined with that the numer- 
ous authors cited their annotated 
bibliography will 
late additional specialized studies 
needed the whole range land 
history, from government disposition 
the public domain 
tion. Unlike most scholarly productions, 
has had one immediate effect: the 
appointment 1959 the Minnesota 
legislature the Interim Committee 
Forest Resources and Forest Land 
Ownership. 


printed the summer issue this 
publication. 

Dr. Nelson McGeary, professor 
political science Pennsylvania 
State University, read third paper 
“Gifford Pinchot: Forester-Politician.” 
Dr. McGeary’s full biography Pin- 
chot was recently published book 
form the Princeton University Press. 
Copies the book may purchased 
from the Society. 


The Forest History Society has 
announced assignment 
$1,000 grant-in-aid Mr. John 
Galloway the Department 
Social Science Arkansas 
State College. Mr. Galloway will 
use this grant during the coming 
summer to complete research 
and writing biography 
John Barber White, prominent 
midwestern and southern lum- 
berman. 

Mr. Galloway will original 
research personal papers 
the late Mr. White which are in- 
cluded the holdings the 
Western Historical Manuscripts 
Collection the University 
Missouri Columbia. plans 
also study business records 
number companies which 
White headed Missouri and 
Louisiana. 

This research being directed 
Dr. Lewis Atherton, 
known American historian and 
Director the Western Histor- 
ical Manuscripts Collection. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebrated Syracuse 


University New York’s Col- 
lege Forestry Syracuse this month 
joined the ranks educational institu- 
tions which have marked fifty years 
active life. three-day program drew 
large crowd alumni and distin- 
guished guests the up-state New 
York school April 12, and 14, and 
reviewed the last half century’s prog- 
ress forestry. 

Terence Hoverter, recently named 
College Forestry librarian, reported 
plans make substantial additions 
the Moon Memorial Library’s already 
rich collection forest history source 
materials. 


The Fraternity Forest History 


The Forest History Society fraternity persons formally organized for the purpose collecting, pre- 
serving, researching, writing and publishing the forest history North America. The editors take pride 
devoting this section Forest History introducing some the businessmen, foresters, teachers, college 
and university administrators, professional writers, conservationists, editors and others who are taking most 
active parts carrying out the purposes the Society. 


Paul Giddens 


line University and vice president 
the Forest History Society, has long 
been active the field business his- 
tory. best known for his sig- 
nificant studies concerning 
leum industry. Included his numer- 
ous books and articles this subject 
are: The Birth the Oil Industry; The 
Beginnings the Industry: 
Sources Pennsyl- 
vania Petroleum, 1750-1872: Docu- 
mentary History; Early Days 
and, Standard Oil Company (Indiana): 
Oil Pioneer the Middle West. 

From 1948-1953, Dr. Giddens was 
curator the Drake Well Memorial 
Park, Titusville, Pennsylvania, which 
commemorates the spot where the pe- 
troleum industry began. 

Dr. Giddens received his training 
American history Simpson College, 
Harvard University, and the State Uni- 
versity has been member 
the history faculties the Univer- 
sity Kansas, Iowa State College, 
Oregon State College, and Allegheny 
College. has been president Ham- 
line University since 1953 and mem- 
ber the Forest History Society Board 
Directors since 1957. 


Bernard Orell 


the Forest History 
Society man wide experience 
and steadily growing national reputa- 
tion. Bernard Orell has age 
achieved success forester, educator 
and business executive. dint his 
strong concern for the purposes served 
the Forest History Society and his 
unceasing efforts win widespread sup- 
port them, the Society has made 
marked progress during the last two 
years. 

Bernie Orell was born Portland, 
Oregon, and received his formal educa- 
tion and professional training west- 
ern schools. holds B.S. and 
degrees from Oregon State College 
well B.S. education. 

His first professional job was 
recreation guard the Mount Hood 
National Forest. His lifelong concern 
for the development recreational 
uses the forest reflected today 
his membership the President’s Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. 


For two years, 1941-42, was 


Training Officer the Oregon State 

Department Forestry. Then followed 

(Turn Page 16) 


David Mason 


Mason epitomizes the for- 
ester-educator who has spent lifetime 
those allied fields. His story told 
Forests for the Future: The Story 
Sustained Yield. 

civil engineering graduate from 
Rutgers 1905, Mason turned for- 
estry, received master forestry de- 
gree from Yale University 1907, and 
entered the Forest Service. Eight 
years later became professor 
forestry the University California 
where remained until 1921. 

Mr. Mason widely known the 
Sustained Yield Forestry” 
and has been consulting forester 
Portland, Oregon for the 
nine years. Fellow the So- 
ciety American Foresters. 

Included his publications are: 
Manual for Timber Reconnaissance; 
Utilization and Management Lodge- 
pole Pine the Rocky Mountains; The 
Life History Lodgepole Pine the 
Rocky Mountains; Timber Ownership 
and Lumber Production the Inland 
Empire; Time Forester; and The 
Development Industrial Forestry 
the United States. 
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Minnesota Host Third Forest History Conference 


BUSINESSMEN, historians and 
professional writers will take part 
conference Forest History June 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
St. Paul. The conference the third 
series regional meetings spon- 
sored jointly the Forest History 
Society and leading libraries and ar- 
chives North America. 

Earlier conferences were staged last 
year the Universities Washington 
and British Columbia. 

Father James Shannon, noted 
American historian and president St. 
Thomas College, will keynote the Min- 
lunch which will served the tradi- 
tional style the logging camp. Father 
Shannon will speak “Is History 
Bunk Good Business?” 

Following the luncheon guests will 
shown exhibits materials which 
have been collected the Forest His- 
tory Society and the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society document the history 
forestry and the forest products indus- 
tries the Lake States. Experts will 
interpret how various historical source 
materials are used shed light the 
past and provide insight for the 
present and future. Demonstration will 
made how draw upon the 
memories important men and women 
use tape recorded interviews. 


Orell 
(From Page 15) 


1946 returned the Oregon State 
Department Forestry Inspec- 
tor and year later accepted position 
the faculty the University 
Washington School Forestry. 

natural bent for leadership and 
reputation for getting things done re- 
sulted his being named Washington’s 
State Forester 1949, position 
held until 1953 when became Vice 
President the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company St. Paul. When this com- 
pany was dissolved 1958 was 
named Vice President Weyer- 
haeuser Company re-established 
residence the West Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The Boy Scout movement has been 
close his heart for many years and 
has played active role it. 
honorary vice president the 
American Forestry Association. 


panel speakers will discuss the 
importance forest history sources. 
Dr. Theodore Blegen, Minnesota’s 
leading historian and former dean 
the Graduate School the University 


1957 the Foundation for 
American Resource Management 
published 
ography the literature con- 
cerning the California Coast 
Redwood. This bibliography 
the work Emanuel Fritz, Pro- 
fessor Forestry, Emeritus, 
University California. 

The Foundation for American 
Resource Management 
cently given the Forest History 
Society all remainder copies 
this book. They will offered 
for sale libraries and all read- 
ers Forest History greatly 
reduced price. This book sold 
originally for $7.50. Remainder 
copies are now offered $1.00. 


Minnesota, will act moderator. 
Dr. Frank Kaufert, head the 
School Forestry the University 
“The Importance Forest History 
Sources the Forester and Natural 
Scientist.” 

The importance such materials 
the historian and social scientist will 
discussed Dr. Paul Giddens, 
noted historian the American oil in- 
dustry and president Hamline Uni- 
versity. Historical novelist Fred Man- 
fred will consider their value the 
professional writer. Father Shannon 
and Dean Blegen will summarize and 
lead discussion thrown open the 
audience. 

Readers interested attending the 
Minnesota conference are asked 
write Elwood Maunder, Director 
the Forest History Society, 2706 
Seventh Blvd., St. Paul Minn. 


California Redwood Bibliography 
Offered Members Discount Price 


The Forest History Society has available, for purchase members special 
discount rates, several excellent volumes and monographs. 

Readers interested obtaining any the below listed publications should 
write the Society at: 2706 West Seventh Blvd.. St. Paul 16, Minn. 


List Discount 


Price Price 


California Coast Redwood. Emanuel Fritz. (San Francisco, 
Calif.: Recorder—Sunset Press. Pp. xiv, 267.) $7.50 $1.00 


Gifford Pinchot: Forester-Politician. Nelson McGeary. 
(Princeton, J.: Princeton University Press. 1960 Pp. 


xii, 481.) 


The Biltmore Story: Recollections the Beginning For- 
estry the United States. Carl Schenck. Edited 
Ovid Butler. (St. Paul, Minn: Forest History Foundation. 


1955. Pp. ix, 224.) 


Forests for the Future: The Story Sustained Yield told 
the Diaries and Papers David Mason. Edited 
Rodney Loehr. (St. Paul, Minn.: Forest History Foun- 


dation. 1952. Pp. xi, 283.) 


$8.50 $6.40 
$3.95 $2.95 
$3.50 $2.25 


Forest History Sources the United States and Canada. 
Clodaugh Neiderheiser. (St. Paul, Minn.: Forest History 


Foundation. 1956. Pp. xiii, 140.) 


$3.00 $2.25 


Woods Words: Comprehensive Dictionary Logger’s 
Terms. Walter McCulloch. (Portland, Ore.: Cham- 


poeg Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 219.) 


$7.50 $5.65 


Forest Conservation Colonial Times. Lillian Willson. 
(St. Paul, Minn.: Forest History Foundation. 1948. Pp. .50 


Time the Timber. Ochler. (St. Paul, Minn.: 
Forest History Foundation. 1948. Pp. 56.) $1.00 $1.00 


